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Even more satisfactory is Mr. Johnson 's treatment of the modern 
era, which, beginning with the Civil War, includes many problems 
still thought of as political issues. In dealing with the embroilment 
at Samoa, the annexation of Hawaii, our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, the war with Spain, the " open door " in China, the Isthmian 
Canal, the author speaks as plainly and fully as in any part of his 
treatise, expressing without hesitation the lessons which facts and 
logic teach. Yet, throughout, he writes with admirable impartiality, 
making no attempt to enforce peculiar views and never forgetting 
his primary duty as a historian. 

As a whole, Mr. Johnson's book shows in perspective the relation 
of America to the rest of the world, marking out essential truths 
and permanent American policies. At the beginning and at the 
end of the treatise the fundamental ideas of Washington are empha- 
sized, and this emphasis is justified by all the recorded facts. The 
work is " popular " not merely in the sense that it is easy to under- 
stand : it will help to make better citizens. 



William Wordsworth : His Life, Works, and Influence. In 
two Volumes. By George McLean Harper. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1916. 

Wordsworth has taught his successors much : his mode of thought, 
the more seizable elements of his style, have become in a way com- 
mon property; but we may still say, with Coleridge, that " in imag- 
inative power, he stands nearest of all modern writers to Shake- 
speare and Milton ; and yet in a kind perfectly unborrowed and his 
own." 

What seems the flash of inspiration in poetry is frequently the 
sudden outcome and summing-up of experiences long matured, of 
feelings cherished in quiet, and of thoughts deeply meditated. A 
poem, to be sure, is not chiefly a problem for psychologic analysis ; 
but if it is, as it should be, a genuine expression of personal life 
raised to the impersonal plane, it gains in significance through a 
study of the mental conditions out of which it grew. This is par- 
ticularly true of Wordsworth : few poets sum up so much genuine 
inner experience in a little space ; few are so profound while seeming 
simple. In an exceptional degree the study of Wordsworth's life 
helps one to understand not merely the mind and the character of 
the man, but the meaning and worth of the poet. 

Moreover, it is true that despite his acknowledged greatness, no 
poet suffers more than Wordsworth from a conventional or super- 
ficial view. The gossipers of his own time, the Scotch reviewers, 
and finally, perhaps, Wordsworth himself, have impressed upon our 
minds an image august, indeed, yet a trifle absurd, and hence not 
wholly lifelike. The Wordsworth of the last period, the moralist, 
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the theologian, the " non-Wordsworthian Wordsworth," has worked 
injustice to the poet as he was in his prime. 

It is one of the merits of George McLean Harper's recently pub- 
lished life of Wordsworth that it really gives one an adequate appre- 
ciation of the poet not merely as a nature-mad boy nor as an elderly 
philosopher, but as an inspired youth and as a young man of genius. 
The conception of Wordsworth at his best is the norm of the nar- 
rative, and it is never lost sight of. With sympathy and with pains- 
taking care, Professor Harper traces the development of Words- 
worth's intellect and soul, estimating the effect upon him of such 
influences as the thought of Eousseau, the criticism of Coleridge, the 
growth of industrialism in England, and especially the ideas and 
scenes of the French Revolution. In this process, the author shows 
not merely psychological insight but an unusual degree of biograph- 
ical acumen. The view, for instance, that in 1796 Wordsworth at 
Racedown was passing through a crisis, that he was under a spiritual 
cloud, is proved to be quite without foundation. The notion, too, 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge on their return in 1799 from their 
visit to the Continent were quite cured of democratic tendencies, is 
likewise subjected to criticism. Professor Harper is the first to lay 
due emphasis upon the true reason which caused Wordsworth to 
put aside the Prelude in 1802 — the unsettled state of his political 
opinions. The real crisis of the poet's" life, which occurred between 
1803 and 1807, the author discusses in a manner that is really illumi- 
nating. He shows us Wordsworth, in the Prelude, ' ' reacting against 
the great positive, naturalistic movement of the preceding century — 
breaking with his own past, abandoning his own faith." He points 
out, however, that, as the letter to Christopher North published dur- 
ing 1809 in The Friend abundantly proves, the disintegration had 
not at that time reached Wordsworth's central doctrines. The nar- 
rowing of the poet's outlook in later years, the failure of inspiration, 
and the mistaken withdrawal from the world — the sad deterioration, 
in short, that seems more perverse than inevitable — is dealt with 
clearly and frankly. The general effect of the narrative as a whole, 
however, is to emphasize the unity, the consistency, the integrity, of 
Wordsworth's life. 

The life-story, too, is successfully set against an adequate human 
background. Wordsworth 's social relationships are made real to the 
reader. Coleridge, for example, appears as a far more credible 
human figure than most biographical sketches show him. Even more 
remarkable is the keen sympathy and insight that are manifest in 
all that Professor Harper tells about Dorothy Wordsworth, whose 
journal, of course, supplies much of the most valuable biographical 
material. 

In critical appreciation, Professor Harper's book is as penetrat- 
ing as it is authoritative. To say nothing of its value to scholarship, 
the book will enable every reader who is capable of feeling Words- 
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worth's power and charm to read his poetry with a fuller under- 
standing and a deeper feeling. 



Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. By Charles H. Sherrill. 
Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 

That the Monroe Doctrine is a policy by no means free from 
doubts and difficulties is pretty generally agreed. The doctrine is 
notoriously hard to define ; it has meant different things at different 
times; it is regarded with qualified respect in Europe and with 
marked suspicion in South America. As it is sometimes made to 
appear, this time-honored policy of ours is to Europe little more 
than foolishness and to Latin America a formidable stumbling block. 
Prom time to time we have " modernized " the Monroe Doctrine, 
more or less : the view is now being pressed with considerable urg- 
ency that we ought to modernize it altogether. 

" Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine " would mean, in the view 
of Mr. Charles H. Sherrill, substituting for it the doctrine of Pan- 
Americanism. In what is written about this latter policy — and 
rather especially in what Mr. Sherrill writes about it — there are 
certain obvious elements of truth. Pan-Americanism Mr. Sherrill 
defines as "an attempt to assemble the finest traits of twenty-one 
republics so as to employ them in combination for the common good 
of all, meanwhile disregarding their shortcomings." It is a mixture 
of appreciation and toleration, a combination of altruism and en- 
lightened self-interest. In its general features the policy is attractive ; 
as a mental attitude it is commendable. Readers of Mr. Sherrill 's 
chapters upon South American culture and South American markets 
will almost certainly be interested and impressed. Nor will most 
readers be inclined to quarrel seriously with the author's opinion 
that the "A. B. C." mediation was a success in the sense that it 
established a " High Court of Public Opinion for the Western 
Hemisphere." 

It seems clear that what is said in favor of Pan-Americanism is 
perfectly true up to a certain point. One may even agree with Mr. 
Sherrill that while " some policies are only beneficial when com- 
pletely worked out. Pan-Americanism even when incomplete is 
beneficial." An incomplete Pan- Americanism, however, would seem 
to include much that might be safely accepted without adopting the 
Pan-American label or explicitly renouncing the Monroe Doctrine. 
A completely worked out Pan-Americanism implies, of course, a 
definite foreign policy; and it is at just the point where a definite 
line of action in foreign relationships begins to be called for that 
the new doctrine becomes a little hard to follow. There are varying 
versions of Pan- Americanism as a foreign policy. Mr. SherrilFs 
version has at least the merits of clearness and courage. 



